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SOME LAST DROPS IN TUN- 
BRIDGE WELLS 

BY W. D. HOWELLS 

The healing springs of Great Britain are so abundant and 
so widely dispersed that nothing in the sad variety of pain 
incident to its inhabitants can well fail of relief. Except 
very signally at Strathpeffer, Scottish ground does not much 
contribute to the beneficent flow. It is mainly England that 
yields the waters which the Britons drank before the Romans, 
and the Romans before the Saxons, and the Danes before 
the Normans ; but Wales also has her wells from which the 
Saxons may drink with physical improvement comparable to 
the political advantage which the British Constitution has 
lately been deriving from "Welsh sources. In its smaller 
Cambrian way, for instance, Llandrindod advances with 
Harrogate in public favor, and though not commended by 
the faculty for so many virtues as its Yorkshire superior, 
or resorted to in anything like the same measure, it 
takes its part in diverting the island suffering from the 
G-erman Spas. In their patriotic efficacy both resorts may 
be regarded as militating against the German invasion, for 
we may be sure that those subtle Teutonic intelligences, which 
spy out the inferiority of the English liver, stomach, nerves, 
and muscles, will not fail to turn their knowledge to mili- 
tary account when the Kaiser's armies make their landing 
through the cordon of Dreadnoughts guarding the white 
cliffs of Albion. 

At Buxton we had already somewhat seen the revival 
of an English watering-place; and years before last year 
we had witnessed the resuscitation of Bath from the secular 
lapse of her importance as the resort of the afflicted, though 
it was apparent that the fashionable world would never 
again throng her Pump Room. Bath must always remain 
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of a unique charm for the sympathetic visitor, but for an 
atmosphere of faded gentility and a perfume of eighteenth- 
century literature Tunbridge Wells may meekly emulate 
the claims of Bath, as certainly she may more than halve 
the neglect of medicine with that mother of English Spas. 
No great London doctor will now say, " You must go to 
Bath," as he will say, " You must go to Harrogate," in- 
stantly, decisively, finally, or even with the same prompti- 
tude that he will say, " You must go to Llandrindod. " He 
will not even dream of saying, ' ' You must go to Tunbridge 
Wells," and I may as well relieve the reader's anxiety at 
once by owning that we went to Tunbridge Wells for our 
pleasure and not for our pain. 

We had been a month in London and everybody we knew 
in her seven millions had risen with the Houses and hurried 
away to kill pheasants or grouse. But we should have been 
very sorry, if we had been able, to kill either, and we ar- 
rived on an August afternoon when it had forgotten to rain 
in Tunbridge Wells with the pacific wish to find ourselves in 
the best hotel of the place with the least delay. It had not 
occurred to us that Tunbridge Wells could be full of any- 
thing but phantoms of the past, and we had not bespoken 
our rooms, trusting the memories of Dr. Samuel Johnson 
and Mr. Samuel Richardson not to keep us out of the newer 
houses on Mount Ephraim, however inhospitably they 
might behave in the ancient inns on and about The Pantiles. 
That region has long been abandoned to the relaxing in- 
fluences which now beset all low grounds in the English 
health resorts, though it must once have been thought bra- 
cing enough, for apparently there were no public houses on 
Mount Ephraim until the water of the place had practically 
ceased to compete with its air. 

The tale of Tunbridge Wells is soon told in that course 
from infirmity to fashion which all healing waters run. 
They were, to be sure, discovered by a dissipated noble- 
man and so were destined to social distinction from the 
beginning; but the Romans had omitted to drink of them, 
and the unwashing Saxons, Danes, and Normans had left 
the ferruginous pools untroubled by bathing. Their genteel 
as well as their medical celebrity began in 1606 with the 
cure of Lord North, and may be supposed to have waned 
after the visits of George IV in the first third of the last 
century, though the young Princess Victoria who was after- 
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ward the Queen spent much of her youth there. In the mean 
time, Queen Henrietta of Charles I had visited the Wells, 
and the Queen of Charles II, that poor Catherine of Braganza 
whom her blackguard husband made suffer ills beyond the 
potency of their properties, abode their six weeks in ; ' about 
forty tents " pitched on a neighboring down. Queen Anne, 
when Princess Anne of Denmark, gave a stone basin for the 
fount she frequented at Tunbridge and caused the walks to 
be paved with tiles, and so established them in the name of 
The Pantiles forever. 

I suppose it was the mystery of this name which deter- 
mined us for Tunbridge Wells other than for some other 
watering-place when we were to leave London, for after we 
had once read Fanny Burney's Camilla we vowed ourselves 
to go some day and see what The Pantiles were and why. 
Not to leave the reader in overlong curiosity, I will say 
that the name relates to the complete tiling of the walks, as 
we might haA^e imagined without coming. We could equally 
have imagined without coming all those presences of fact 
and fiction with which The Pantiles were haunted. The 
great Dr. Johnson and the good Mr. Richardson; Camilla 
herself and her dear authoress, with that amusing buck in 
the book or blade who always profaned in " hang it, 
curse it," and declared if he did not like a thing that he 
" could not patronize it "; the Duchess of Queensbury and 
the several female adorers of the lexicographer and the 
novelist as you see them in the well-known print, swelling 
down upon their idols in vast hoops and towering head- 
dresses ; Mr. Harry Warrington out of the Virginians coming 
from play with the several wicked noblemen who had not 
much ado to mislead him, or going to the rooms of that world- 
ly old wicked woman in whom the beautiful Beatrice Esmond 
had eventuated ; the nameless notorieties of the earlier time 
observed by Count Hamilton when " all that is considered 
handsome and gallant in either sex resorts here in the water 
season . . . and everything breathes pleasure and joy ; con- 
straint is banished; intimacy is established at the first ac- 
quaintance ": we did really imagine something of all this, 
but I must own we were a whole week at the Wells and 
many times at The Pantiles without establishing a single in- 
timacy. 

It might have been our fault ; I do not say it was not, for 
vou cxciii. — no. 667 56 
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that confidence in the emptiness of the place which we had 
so rashly indulged had well-nigh left us to camp on the 
neighboring downs without Queen Catherine's provision of 
" about forty tents." To be turned away from a succession 
cf hotels is really not personal, but when it continues in- 
definitely one begins to fancy demerit in one's self. When 
we came to the last hotel in Tunbridge Wells we suffered 
this shame the more keenly because we could not under- 
stand how a resort long since so abandoned should be so 
thronged that we could nowhere find shelter in it. But I 
have noted, in the course of many journeys and sojourns, 
that it is almost impossible not to arrive in places at the 
height of some other season when they are in the depths of 
their own season. Tunbridge Wells, which is no longer the 
refuge of the ailing, is largely that of the ageing, who qualify 
for it, not by disease, but by financial competence, by sex, 
by celibacy or widowhood, and by the frequentation of many 
years. The superabundance of these amiably senescent ladies 
ought to have been fully notified even to our careless intelli- 
gences by the succession of Bath chairs lining the streets, 
but we rather took the chairs for a sign of emptiness and 
disoccupation. However, when our rejection from the hotels 
convinced us of error, we set about the search for lodgings. 
We promptly found one apartment which we would not have, 
and another which would not have us ; but a third with some 
hesitation and self-counsel accepted us, and in a moment 
almost we were settled in rooms. 

Our house was one of a stately half-score so familiarly 
swell-front that it seemed as if they must be facing on Louis- 
burg Square in Boston, or on the Common in a stretch of 
Beacon Street. We tried to kindle the imagination of our 
landlady by citing this fact to her, but, though she was a 
landlady of unusual intelligence and had been educated to 
the scientific care of invalids, we failed to interest her in it. 
She so far conceived our mental make-up, however, as to 
show us the large drawing-room in which the Duchess of 
Wellington, then lodging in the house, heard the news of 
Waterloo; and what would we like for dinner, or as there 
was a very fine boiled ham coming off, would not we prefer 
meat-tea? Meat-tea we preferred, and while it was taking 
its time to come to the table we explored that widely sloping 
expanse of gorse and heather which stretches between Mount 
Ephraim and the main town at Timbridge Wells. 
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It is a type of the patrimonial lands which once belonged 
to the English people in a vastness collectively equalling 
that of some ducal estate, if not surpassing the least of that 
sort. The practice of openly or clandestinely encroaching 
upon such lands has immensely reduced their extent. The 
owners of adjacent private holdings have fenced in large 
areas of the commons, and when this was done there was 
formerly no recourse for the people who were too poor or 
too timid to contest the spoliation; but within the last fifty 
years it has been arrested by the Commons Preservation 
Society. If the reader cares to know how, in what outright 
English fashion both as to the robbing and from the robber 
rending his prey, he may learn from Lord Eversley's 
" Story of the Battle during the last forty-five years for 
Public Rights over the Commons, Forests, and Foot-paths 
of England and "Wales." It is a most interesting story, 
and I hope all Americans will feel a special pleasure in 
realizing that the founder of the society and the historian 
of it is the statesman who, when he was not yet Lord Evers- 
ley, but Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, carried through the House of 
Commons the vote for the arbitration of the Alabama Claims, 
and so saved two kindred peoples from the "bitterest war 
that could have been. Every part of the story is important, 
and if that part which records the struggle of the people's 
friends to help them hold their own in Berkhampsted Com- 
mon from the invasion of Lord Brownlow is the most dra- 
matic, it is no more important than others. It can concern us 
here only through my wish that any tourist I send to Tun- 
bridge Wells may feel the human interest, as well as the 
natural beauty of that stretch of gorse and heather of Tun- 
bridge Wells which invited us away from the fine boiled ham 
just coming off. 

Gorse and heather I have said because it is safe to assign 
those tough growths to well-nigh any wild place in Britain, 
though on the Common at Tunbridge Wells it may have been 
neither that shrubbed the rugged ground and frayed out 
in the slanting and curving paths which our feet soon learned 
to know. The Common slopes irregularly between the whole 
upper and lower town, as I have said, and we climbed up 
or down whenever we went shopping or sight - seeing in 
the little city. It is actively illustrative both of the com- 
munal ownership and of the aggressions of private owner- 
ship which have mostly alienated the earth's children from 
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their natural home. Here and there in, say, half a dozen 
places the land-robbing has gone on till the robbers have in- 
trenched themselves too strongly to be ousted. They prob- 
ably began by pitching their tents on the Common, but by 
subtle degrees the tents have changed to stone till one of 
the least is so formidable as to call itself Gibraltar. This 
is said to be garrisoned by invalid old ladies of a tempera- 
ment too stormy for an ordinary environment, and it is 
impregnable to the hardiest small boy of those that roam 
the Common in adventurous bands. The successors of other 
land-pirates are less defiantly lodged, and I suppose the 
spaces set off for tennis and cricket are appropriated to those 
pastimes by popular consent. On the borders of the Com- 
mon is at least one tea-house which we found open on Sun- 
day and responsive to our wish to have tea in its damp 
little garden. 

I judged from some small gatherings at night that the 
people's demesne was used for religious and political pur- 
poses. One night a minute socialist meeting overcame my 
after-dinner reluctance, and I went out to listen to the mild- 
est arguments for collectivism by nothing redder than the 
flare of kerosene torches. One of the listeners asked some 
courteous questions of the speaker, who answered in the 
gentlest terms ; he promised to recur to the same points on 
the morrow evening, and then with his fellow-conspirators 
against society (another young man and a young woman) 
he struck his lurid flambeau and went away, perhaps more 
explicitly to plot the ruin of capitalism in secret. 

We were very prompt the morning after our arrival in 
visiting the famous wells and to verifying The Pantiles. We 
found them both at the foot of a pleasant street of shops, 
which we reached by a path over the Common, in the shelter 
of so many spreading sycamores (I hope sycamores, for it 
is a favorite tree of mine and is so characteristic of Old 
World promenades) that the tiles were in perfect preserva- 
tion against the ardent sun which consumes so many things 
exposed to it in England. The Pantiles were obvious to the 
most casual glance, but we had some difficulty in identifying 
the Wells. At last we made out one of them in the keeping 
of the solitary dipper left of those required by the rules to 
ladle up the ferruginous fluid till every invalid was filled 
with the gallon or so of it advised by the science of the 
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time for his cure. She was an aged dipper wholly unlike 
the spry little Madchen who minister to your ills at the 
German Spas ; and she was not to blame if her habitual dis- 
occupation had tended to a bulk which we should have been 
loath to disturb. We exchanged with her a glance of ques- 
tion and self-denial and then we passed on and left her to 
thronging ghosts in hoops and bag-wigs, out of society and 
fiction, who were waiting to repair the waste of a night of 
cards and wine. Then we pressed on over the Pantiles past 
the rows of glittering little shops, and under the leaves of 
the sycamores to the spread of penny, tuppeny, and thrup- 
penny chairs beyond the band-stand. Other days we stayed 
to hear the band, but now we were going to see the exhibition 
of Tunbridge Wells pictures and antiques which had lately 
been opened over the forsaken Pump Eoom by something less 
than the usual allowance of local gentry. To be quite frank 
with that amiable exhibition, it was not so important as its 
well-wisher could have desired, but I do not say it was not 
worth the shilling (or was it sixpence?) admission fee. 
It is only fair to own that any civilization or condition of 
it comes to very little in the collections representing it to 
posterity. Greece and Rome, indeed, have done surprisingly 
well in antiquities, but that is because their life was so 
largely plastic ; the commercial life, the business life of the 
modern world, has had no time for the creation and accumu- 
lation of monuments. 

After twenty minutes in the exhibition at Tunbridge Wells 
nothing remained for us but to loiter back over the Pantiles 
and yet more lingeringly climb the Common by one of its 
many wandering footways. The breath of Mount Ephraim 
restored us and made us glad that in the relaxing air of 
the lower town we had had the courage to " book " seats 
on the char-a-banc for the beautiful ruin of Bayhem Abbey, 
some fourteen or fifteen miles away. It is only one of the 
many alluring excursions from Tunbridge Wells, and it was 
rather by chance than by choice that we took it; the booking- 
office, with the char-a-banc standing outside, determined us, 
and not a specific interest in that ruin above another. But 
we were never sorry that we chanced it; no lovelier drive 
could have rewarded far greater merit; the driver himself 
was indefinitely beyond our desert, which I tried to enhance 
at the end by a tip representing American prodigality. His 
white top-hat and his purple face were of the type dear to 
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stage - coaching fiction ; his aspirates were exactly in the 
wrong places, and his manners, at once courteous and com- 
manding, were of the best period. Mostly he was silent, but 
at moments he exploded in unexpected praise of the 
scenery. A wave of his whip indicated a signal bit of land- 
scape; the fact that the fields bordering our way for ten 
or twelve miles were the property of a single nobleman 
seemed addressed to the Americans, who perhaps, more keen- 
ly than all his other passengers, felt the wrongs which the 
wicked Lloyd-George's budget was then about to inflict upon 
the holders of such vast tracts by making them pay their 
just share of the common taxes. If the nobleman's pos- 
sessions had been ugly we could have borne it better, but 
the very beauty of this twelve or fourteen mile stretch of 
landscape made the justice of the tax appear more mon- 
strous. "When we came to the exquisite ruin of Bayhem 
Abbey, which with miles around it belonged to a martyred 
marquis, we should have had. no words for our sympathy 
if we had thought of the marquis. But our thoughts were 
all for the Abbey, with its Gothic frame so tidily kept from 
decay, with its towering fragments of arch and clustering 
columns and bits of long-drawn aisle and fretted vault, its 
breadths of devised greensward scrupulously clipped be- 
tween the sinking or sunken walls of the cloister and the 
many offices which pertained to abbeys. It is no such ruin 
as Netley Abbey, and it is far from the vast glory of Foun- 
tains or the melancholy of Melrose, but it is a ruin full of 
self-respectful charm, and no friend of decay can afford to 
omit it from his affectionate resort. 

We were dismissed from our char-a-banc at the gate of the 
grounds and left to find our way to the Abbey on foot by a 
road rather long and over meadows rather wide. But we 
made bold to cross the pastures by a cow-path, and our ex- 
ample so far corrupted the rest of our company that every- 
body came back by the cow-path. They were a friendly lot 
who had nothing to say to us on the drive after some first 
civilities in letting us to our places, and I suppose they were 
as middle or as lower middle class as ourselves. We found 
our char-a-banc yet farther away than we had left it, for it 
had withdrawn to the village inn, through whose windows we 
could see many villagers sitting at colloquial ease behind 
mugs of beer. No reader of Hardy or of Phillpotts but 
must have wished to overhear their talk; it probably re- 
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Iated to the game of cricket going on outside on the village 
green, ranked round with the leisure of both sexes and offer- 
ing to the alien spectator an image of the Merrie England 
which in these days is restoring itself in so many games and 
dances and other pastimes under the threatening shadow of 
German invasion. 

We were so full of good-will to it all that it was hard, at 
our tea-table in the garden of the inn, to have one of our 
companions seemingly less than worthy of our sympathy. 
Deceived, no doubt, by the perfection of my English accent, 
he said he wondered that so many precious relics were left 
lying about in show-places exposed to hordes of sight-seeing 
Yankees. I could not accept the implied flattery to myself 
at the cost of my country, and " Were we so predatory?" 
I asked, and then our companion was willing to hedge from 
the only aggression my patriotism ever suffered in England. 
He said he supposed he would not have felt as he did if he 
had not fallen into inhospitable Irish hands when he went 
to find work once in the States at a time of general adversity. 
He was not an unkind man, and he tacitly allowed us to make 
our peace with him; one of his fingers had gone wrong (I 
hoped not in the States), and the arched and hooked nail 
was of the likeness of a fierce hawk beak; he was not very 
well manicure'd, to tell the truth. 

We were the more susceptible to this unmeant incivility 
from our fraternization of the day before with the driver 
of the fly which we took for an excursion to Groombridge. 
The day was of a sunniness reflected in his shining face and 
cheery speech, and " You are Irish," I said, and he con- 
sented in gay tones that belied his sorrowful terms, " I come 
from that unfortunate country." I thought he would like 
my answering in like temper and I said, " We came from 
that other unfortunate country, America!" and he blithely 
rejoined, " The two runs together; what one says the other 
says," and in this recognition of our international solidarity 
we set off like step-brothers. 

But we were not very bitter about the English, who, we 
allowed, lived in a beautiful land, housed charmingly behind 
neat hedges and shining lawns or glowing bits of garden, 
or went harmlessly holidaying by us on bicycles or in motors. 
They are great pleasurers, those English, and as the alien 
idler sees them they seem to be always going on some joyous 
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jaunt, with eating and drinking at the end of it. They have a 
climate that invites them to their outings ; Providence seems 
unfailingly to watch over them with waterproofs and um- 
brellas, and their charming mansions and cottages are so 
bleak within that their shelter is to be shunned except in 
the wildest storm or the coldest frost. 

I am always carping at the cold of those houses, but there 
was scarcely one on the way to Groombridge which I did not 
covet. A good many of them were for sale and I negotiated 
for all such, arranging to put in hot-air furnaces and steam- 
heating as a preliminary to possession. But when we reach- 
ed Groombridge I instantly bought the whole place without 
condition, so sweetly did the little shops and houses irregu- 
larly fencing in the village green entreat one. As it was 
Bank Holiday, the shops were shut, but our driver knocked 
at the door of one, and the reluctant mother who came out 
softened more and more to our enthusiasm and would have 
sold us in the end more post-cards of Groombridge than we 
wanted ; our driver even presented us with a colored one at 
his own expense. 

Our purchase of the place included not only the village 
and the club-house of the local hunt, but also the chapel built 
in 1625 and dedicated " to the happy return " of Charles 
I, then Prince of Wales, from his unsuccessful wooing of the 
Infanta of Spain; and I was the more insistent upon this 
because James Howell, a putative literary ancestor, was 
secretary to the Prince's expedition and wrote delightfully 
of his courtship in Madrid. After that I had barely enough 
left to buy the supreme attraction of Groombridge, name- 
ly, the sympathetic prison in which the Duke of Orleans, 
taken at Agincourt, built himself during his sojourn in the 
manor-house of Richard Waller, the valiant English knight 
who had captured him under a heap of slaughtered French- 
men. 

What this manor-house was like no post-card of Henry 
V's time records, but one of Edward VII 's gives a good 
notion of the edifice with which the captive duke supplanted 
it. It is not apparent from the guide-book (with two maps 
and illustrations, 9d.) why the duke was permitted to indulge 
in this architectural pastime, but the English knight may 
have felt it implied in Henry's charge to " take care of his 
prisoner," and it is certain he could not have done better 
than let the duke build that beautiful mansion. The sun- 
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shine seemed to melt upon the walls and roof and become 
part of their mellowness, and the pigeons that swelled and 
cooed up and down on the steep tiles were of one life with 
the flowers in the walled gardens below. The house is like 
many another English country-seat, I suppose, but with the 
precipitous slant of its roof it is also like a French chateau, 
and doubtless the captive duke solaced his homesick heart 
in studying that form. The moat that surrounds it may be 
of a charm common to the architecture of both countries ; it 
took the sunshine like the house and garden, and it was 
without the suggestion of mosquitoes which would qualify 
the charm if the place were reproduced entire on Long 
Island or New Jersey, as it may very well be some day. Our 
guide-book advised us, with other visitors, to " note the pea- 
cocks on the lawn before the house," and we tried to do so 
while scrupulously forbearing to " stray from the public 
way," but the peacocks were taking a holiday with the rest of 
us. We were richly recompensed for their absence by the 
presence of two young ladies who faltered in the garden path 
while two young men approached with lifting hats and ap- 
parently put some question justificative of their having 
" strayed from the public way." The inaudible but pretti- 
ly visible parley lasted a few moments ; then the young men 
backed away with lifting hats again, and the ladies went, not 
hurriedly, into the house. Presently the young men came 
out near us, where we had tried so hard to eavesdrop their 
encounter with the ladies, and unlimbered each an easel un- 
der an oak beside the moat and began to sketch the house ; 
they must have been asking leave to do so. Happy youths 
they looked and enviable, and yet we had the better of them, 
for they could not put themselves into their pictures, and if 
they put the ladies alone it would want the poetry of the 
dramatic encounter which our memory of the scene would 
always keep. 

That was the supreme moment of our visit to Groom- 
bridge, and yet it was sweet, turning back to the point where 
we had left our fly, to pause by the shore of the stream 
which supplied the moat and share the patient disappoint- 
ment of the anglers fishing its loath waters. They were 
men and boys who looked as though they were there by 
sufferance rather than by right and would have enjoyed their 
sport if they had caught anything. I hope that as it was 
they enjoyed their holiday; the fish in those sluggish depths 
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must have liked it. The sun came through the trees and 
was of such a tender English warmth that the anglers could 
bask without baking in it, and we could make our return 
through the shady avenue in that agreeable languor which is 
so much more compatible with self-respect than the effect of 
our sweltering American heat. 

I do not offer excuses for not making any of the several 
other excursions from Tunbridge Wells which the guide- 
book suggested, but perhaps the reader will be able to for- 
give me if I allege the relaxing air of the place and the 
sufficiency of the local charm to our small enterprise. It 
was for us enough to go down into the pleasant town with 
its irregularly sloping and branching streets of shops and 
its neat rows of dwellings, with now and then its statelier 
mansions showing their garden foliage above their guardian 
walls. Quiet tramways purled through the principal ave- 
nues, and at nightfall the Salvation Army mustered its 
forces and held the Enemy at bay with fife and drum and 
with the shouting of the captains of both sexes in song. It 
seems always an odd way of winning heaven, but of course 
there were other days in Tunbridge Wells which were ap- 
parently so adequate to its people's material as well as 
spiritual wants. 

It is one of the hundreds of comely towns in England 
which seem designed by Providence for the declining years 
of half -pay and pensions of all sorts, and various types of 
small income. There are always a good many houses to let 
in such places, but there is no other sign of adversity. The 
houses which are occupied are scarcely more scrupulously 
kept, and if one were in any wise superannuated one could 
not wish for anything better than immediate possession. 
The circumstances are those in which widows and maidens 
grow older and older indefinitely, and share in the mild 
amusements and amiable facilities without open envy or 
rivalry. I dare say they have both ; that there are distinc- 
tions among them which are effaced among the men at their 
club. But to the stranger all appears one amicable color; 
to be quite honest, he scarcely sees any sign of life to judge 
the fact from. Do such people come out of their houses only 
after nightfall? The streets are busy with the people who 
are no people, tradesmen, and strangers like hhnself ; cabs 
dearer than London cabs, butcher's carts, beasts and vehi- 
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cles of burden, and more rarely a private carriage hurrying 
from publicity or standing before one of the competent shops 
which in every sort abound and even superabound. The 
amount of disoccupation in all ages and sexes which is the 
basis of the local prosperity is scarcely to be estimated ; the 
members of the unemployed with adequate incomes in these 
English towns must far exceed that of the unemployed with- 
out incomes in the hardest of the hard times. Yet where 
do they keep themselves, hide themselves from the prying, 
yet not antipathetic American eye, those half-paid, those 
pensioned, those superannuated, those gently related, those 
cultivated recluses? 

If it was our hope to take some of them unawares in the 
tasteful new theater which would not be a tight fit for the 
gaiety of Tunbridge "Wells at the height of the season, when- 
ever that was, our hope was disappointed. At the season 
when we were there, whether it was in or out of the season, 
the theater hung loosely about a score of people in the or- 
chestra and a hundred in the orchestra circle and the bal- 
cony; but the gallery swarmed with enthusiasts for the 
patriotic American drama which it was our curious chance 
to have come unknowingly to see. Pew of us elect in the 
four-shilling seats were in evening dress, though some of 
the ladies had undressed into it in that duteous excess of 
decollete which is the mark of breeding in Great Britain, and 
there was no dress elsewhere any more than if it were at 
Saratoga. A more robustly fearless American melodrama 
than that which so strangely happened that night at Tun- 
bridge Wells could not have been given at Saratoga. There 
were moments of Revolutionary and Republican excess in 
that play which ought logically to have made the heavens 
fall through the roof upon us, but they only brought down 
the house in the gallery and the orchestra circle in storms 
of applause. The scene was in Phillipse Manor on the 
Hudson, and from first to last the daughter of the house, 
very beautiful, but a burning loyalist, was employed in pro- 
moting the American cause with every violence and artifice 
as applied to the discomfort of her Tory fiance. This mis- 
creant, sometimes boldly wearing a red coat, in the midst 
of alarms from the American infantry or cavalry tramping 
or galloping to the door of the manor-house and more or less 
beating it in, was not nearly so offensive personally to us 
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as the patriot lover whom the maiden of the manor secretly 
preferred and whom, when wounded, she held captive, but 
preserved from death that he might effect the triumph of 
our arms and marry her. All the treasonable sentiments, 
all the expressions of loyalty to General Washington and 
disloyalty to King George, roused the gallery to mad ap- 
proval and left the orchestra in a torpid neutrality. For 
ourselves, we remained conscious and ashamed, with a guilty 
feeling that we ought to explain to those sympathizers with 
rebellion that they were innocently abetting our separation 
from the mother country, but we had not the courage. We 
remained silent ; we shared for different reasons the joy of 
the gallery in the butler of Phillipse Manor who played an 
elderly darky in pure Cockney throughout and unremittingly 
abetted the establishment of American independence. 

W. D. Howells. 



